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Views of the Month 
Cardinal Mcintyre Gives Negro Scholarship 


HICAGO, ILL.—William Thompson, the first Negro to receive 
a degree in hospital administration from St. Louis University 


is now doing practice work in his field at Loretto Hospital in Chi- 


cago, which is run by the Sisters of St. Casimir. He received his 
master’s degree in June at St. Louis University, He has been doing 
practice work in hospital administration at the University of Iowa 
Hospital where he will receive his certificate of interneship in the 
early summer. Cardinal McIntyre of Los Angeles gave Mr. Thomp- 
son the scholarship which is enabling him to become a hospital 
administrator. 


South African Laws Protested 

CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA—The Parliament of South Africa 
adopted the “public safety bill’ which gives the government 

dictatorial powers if it declares an emergency. Both Nationalists, 

which is Prime Minister Malan’s party, and the United Party are 

in favor of the measure. 

Organizations which have joined the non-white resistance move- 
ment voted unanimously for a nation-wide work stoppage on the 
eve of April’s national elections. This action will be in protest of 
the emergency bills passed by Parliament. They adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the bills as “designed to crush the right of pro- 
test against laws of the country” and as legalizing “indiscriminate 
use” of force against “innocent people.” 


Restaurant Case to Supreme Court 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Commissioners of the District of 

Columbia voted unanimously to appeal the Thompson restau- 
rant segregation case to the Supreme Court. Commissioner F. Jo- 
seph Donohue requested that the city heads enact the old laws 
as a Commissioners’ regulation, thus eliminating one question raised 
by the Court of Appeals that the old laws bad in effect been re- 
pealed by disuse. His colleagues wished to delay the vote on this 
until after the Supreme Court has made its decision. 


Oppose Bill to Hamper Housing 
GPRINCFIELD, ILL.—The Larsen bill which provides for refer- 
endums to wards to decide if public housing can be erected 
there has been introduced again in the Illinois State Senate. Friends 
of public housing may say that it will further hamper housing 
which is desperately needed. They say that the common good of 
the whole community must be considered. Gov. Stevenson vetoed 
the bill at the last session. 


Industry Aids Commission Against Bias 
EW YORK, N. Y.—Four leading communications industries are 
helping the New York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion by publishing a booklet to show that non-discriminatory hiring 
policies have been and are being successfully carried out in their 
companies. 


U. S. Contract Clause May Cure Bias 

EW YORK, N. Y.—Roy Wilkins, National Administrator of the 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
gave his opinions of the possibilities of civil rights legislation in 
the 84th Congress in a talk at Friendship House in Harlem re- 
cently. An anti-discrimination clause in all contracts of the national 
government with private industries might stand a favorable chance 
of passing Congress and the President. With regard to a national 
FEPC law, Mr. Wilkins believed there might be danger that if a 
bill without enforcement provisions goes through, some people may 
be fooled into believing that the need is covered. 


We Work for Equal Job Opportunities Bill 


By Mary Dolan, Chicago Friendship House 
O" STATE LEGISLATURE 

here ‘n Illinois convened in 
January in its biennial six- 
months session. That means that 
by midsummer we will know 
how Governor William Stratton 
plans to carry out this campaign 
promise: 

“I will support state legisla- 
tion which will provide reason- 
able, effective, and enforceable 
equal job opportunities in our 
state, to the end that every citi- 
zen in our state may have the 
God-given opportunity to utilize 
his full productive capacity and 
to earn his living based upon 
the utilization of his productive 
capacities and talent, without re- 
gard to his race, color, or creed.” 

At this writing such a bill has 
not yet been introduced, but 


work for it began last December 
when the Illinois Committee for 
Equal Job Opportunities was 
formed. Biggest job facing the 
Committee is getting effective 
support for the bill throughout 
the state. To do that job, funds 
are needed to maintain an office 
which’ can send out information 
on the proposed bill and organ- 
ize local groups to persuade 
legislators to vote for it. 

Volunteers of Friendship 
House sponsored a Mardi Gras 
party in February to raise funds 
for ICEJO, as it is more con- 
veniently known. Everyone had 
a great time rigging up cos- 
tumes . . . those who arrived 
without costumes were invited 
to rent one from the Clothing 
Room. , 
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Study Groups Oppose Maryland Racism 


N A MARYLAND TOWN until 

recently, little was done, or 
could be done, to bring about an 
accord between white and col- 
ored groups. The fixed attitude 
of the white people precluded 
even the admission by them that 
there existed a problem of racial 
injustice, much less any discus- 
sion of it. 

In 1949 and 1950, a series of 


By Mary A. Van Camp 
incidents helped the town’s pas- 
tor to realize some of the evil in 
segregation. When white parish- 
ioners could not be found to do 
well many of the necessary jobs 
for the church, like starting the 
wood stoves and fixing the altar, 
volunteer Negroes did the jobs. 
Parish roller skating which was 
operated on a segregated basis, 
was managed by a Negro. This 


MAN CAN SERVE two 


Yj 


unpaid volunteer worked when 
the white children skated as well 
as during the periods for colored 
skating as adult white help 
could not be obtained. 

These and similar incidents 
experienced by the pastor, Rich- 
ard McSorley, S.J., opened his 
eyes to see the faith and holi- 
ness of some Negroes. Under the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Portland Archbishop Upholds Principle of Inalienable Rights 


Motel Bias May Be Banned in Oregon 


By Wayne Keith 

A CIVIL RIGHTS LAW IS 

DEFINITELY NEEDED in 
Oregon. Racial discrimination is 
wide-spread throughout the 
state. Non-white persons who 
find it necessary to leave their 
homes to travel in Oregon are 
never sure where or when they 
can buy food, or purchase shel- 
ter for themselves and family. 

Oregon is the only progressive 
Northern state which does not 
presently provide this protection 
for all its citizens. 

With the passage of a Civil 
Rights Bill which was intro- 
duced on February 4th to the 
State Legislature by a group of 
Oregon State Senators, it is 
hoped that this northwestern 
state will soon join the list of 
twenty other states which pro- 
tect the civil rights of the mi- 
nority groups living within their 
borders by effective legislation. 

The bill which is entitled Sen- 
ate Bill No. 169 is now in the 
hands of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and is expected to be 
passed onto the floor of the 
Senate. 

20 States Have Such Laws 
Fok THOSE WHO QUESTION 

the workability of such a law 
it need only be pointed out that 
such laws are now working in 
some 20 states in the Union. Lo- 
cal evidence that such a law 
will work is shown by the fact 
that non-discrimination is prac- 
ticed in several establishments 


~ 


providing public accommoda- 
tions in Oregon with no ill ef- 
fects. They have simply expand- 
ed their market. 


The situation in Portland 
clearly calls for the passage of 
this law. While most of the ho- 
tels and restaurants in down- 
town Portland do not discrim- 
inate, nearly all hotels and res- 
taurants away from the down- 
town area DO discriminate. All 
of the dance halls, skating rinks 
and bowling alleys either will 
not admit non-whites or have 
what they call a “special night 
for Negroes.” One Portland 
movie house segregates Negroes 
in the balcony. All other Port- 
land theaters receive and treat 
all persons alike. 


XCLUSION OF NEGROES 

IN MOTELS and motor 
courts is wide-spread through- 
out the state. This practice is 
not only discriminatory but is 
also very dangerous. It fre- 
quently causes the non-white 
driver to continue driving long 
after fatigue has set in. This 
not only endangers the lives of 
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Church and its living application 
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the occupants of his car but also 
all other drivers on the highway. 


THERE ARE SOME OPERA- 

TORS of public accommoda- 
tions who discriminate because 
they actually fear the loss of 
patronage. A law will eliminate 
such fear. They will find that 
it simply isn’t true. Some oper- 
ators are themselves preju- 
diced and will manifest this 
prejudice in the form of discrim- 
ination as long as they can do it 
without fear of penalty. Many 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Ransom the Captives 


OME HITHERTO FRIENDLY COUNTRY IS 
HEARD FROM almost every day, it seems, in the 
worldwide chorus of indignation at the workings of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. It was a 
relief to hear that Pres. Eisenhower intends to 
remedy the situation. This reinforces the belief 
that he understands that we must consider the 
needs and pride of other people if we are going to have a peace- 
ful world. : 

We have been concerned mainly with the racial exclusiveness 
of the Act. This is shown by such a ruling as: An Italian born 
in England can enter under the English quota, but an Indo-Chinese 
born in France is relegated to the very small Indo-Chinese quota. 
Colored natives of the West Indies are unable to enter under the 
quota of the mother country. They have the drawbacks of im- 
perialism but none of its meager advantages. 


PEOPLE FROM SOUTHERN AND eastern Europe have a piti- 

fully small quota, considering the urgency of providing for their 
surplus population. Poor and unskilled people have found difficulty 
in getting in, despite our need for domestic help. 

We have a moral obligation to help the displaced refugees and 
the overpopulated countries of the world. The United States has 
21% of the cultivated land of the earth. Each person has an 
average of 3.13 acres of land. In China each person has only 
0.29 of an acre. Yet we will allow only 100 Chinese to come here 
each year. 


LETs CONSIDER the provisions of the McCarran-Walter Law 

as we’ read this extract from the Holy Father’s Christmas 
message of 1952 which showed such tender and practical concern 
for the desperate plight of destitute people throughout the world. 


Ww HEN MARRIED COUPLES wish to remain faithful to the 

sacrosanct laws of life established by the Creator, or when 
to safeguard this fidelity they seek to break loose from straitened 
‘circumstances which shackle them in their own country, and find 
no other solution but emigration—in former times counseled by 
the desire for gain, today often imposed by misery—then see how 
they run up against the provisions of organized society as against 
an inexorable law, against pure mathematics, which has already 
determined how many persons in such and such circumstances 
a given country can or ought to support, -not only now, but in 
the future. 

“AND BY MEANS of such prophetic mathematics an attempt 
is made to mechanize even consciences. Take note of the public 
prescriptions for birth control. Pressure is brought to bear by 
the administrative machinery of what is called social security, 
influence is exercised in the same direction on public opinion. 

“Finally, see how the natural right of the individual to be un- 
hampered in immigration or emigration is not recognized or, in 

ractice, is nullified under the pretext of a common good which is 
alsely understood or falsely applied, but sanctioned and made 
mandatory by legislative or administrative measures. 
COLD CALCULATION 

“These examples suffice to show how an organization animated 
by a spirit of cold calculation, while trying to compress life within 
the narrow frame-work of a chart, as though it were something 
static, becomes the negation of, and an outrage to life itself and 
to the essential characteristic of life, which is its incessant dyna- 





Our Purpose 


HE PURPOSE of the Catholic Interracial- 
ist is 
TO REAFFIRM both the human 
dignity and rights of all men and 
the profound unity among all men es- 
tablished by our common Creator and 
Savior and our common Brother. 


B TO HELP Friendship House’s practical effort to 

* bring the spirit of Christ’s justice and love to bear 
on the attitudes, laws, customs, and institutions of our 
time inasmuch as they have been corrupted by racial 
prejudice and hatred and discrimination, and the lives 





of men and women, Negro and white, have for that 
reason been degraded. 
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N. C. Catholic's Color 
Unimportant 

Charlotte, N. C, 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to comment on 
Mr. Shepard’s query as to why 
the Catholic Church in North 
Carolina employs so few Ne- 
groes. 

To the best of my knowledge 
there are only two jobs held by 
lay Catholics in Raleigh—one of 
these is assistant to the Sister 
who is the Bishop’s secretary 
and the other is the janitor at 
the school and church. 


Out at Nazareth, near Raleigh, 
there are five lay jobs—a secre- 
tary to the chancellor, an adver- 
tising manager for the paper, a 
secretary for the paper and two 
men who manage the kitchen for 
the orphanage. Two other men 
have jobs associated with the 
orphanage. All together as I re- 
call it there are nine lay jobs 
associated with the Church in 
Raleigh and nearby. Three are 
held by Negroes. The two men 
who manage the kitchen at the 
orphanage have positions of re- 
sponsibility and respect. They 
have both been there for many 
years—since both were boys. 

As for priests, there are three 
Negroes studying for the priest- 
hood for this ‘diocese. A Negro 
priest served for a year in one 
city, on loan from another dio- 
cese. 

The best thing about interra- 
cial relationships among Catho- 
lics here seems to me the casual 
manner in which it is taken. 
Last April at the state conven- 
tion of the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion there were almost as many 
colored people as white at some 
of the sessions and yet no one 
seemed aware of it. There was 
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none of this patting yourself on 
the back, saying, “Look at us! 
We’re being interracial!” Cath- 
olics were Catholics and that 
was it. 


In the Laymen’s Association 
there has always been at least 
one colored person in an elective 
office—not because a position is 
allotted but because that’s the 
way it happened to come out. It 
may’ well be that some year 
there will be no colored officer 


in the organization. It will be » 





perfectly all right with me, for 
I’d hate to think we’d set aside 
a position with the idea that we 
must have one colored repre- 
sentative on the board. That’s 
the wrong way to go about it. 


It happens that in the district 
in which I live a Negro is the 
chairman of the district. No one 
seems to notice the fact that he 
is a Negro—which is the way 
things should be. 

The situation among Catholics 
here is a healthy one. Its health 
is best shown by the fact that 
the Catholics down here don’t 
think much about it. It is what 
they expect simply because to 
be a Catholic is to know that 
the color of skin is unimportant. 








mism, communicated to it by nature and manifested in the im- 
mensely diversified scale of particular circumstances. 

“THE CONSEQUENCES of this are very serious. Numerous 
letters come to us which reveal the affiliction of good and noble 
Christians, whose conscience is troubled by the lack of understand- 
ing of a society inflexible in its rules, which is set in motion 
according to mathematical precision, as though it were a machine, 
and mercilessly suppresses and disregards problems which per- 
sonally and intimately affect them in their moral life. 

“Certainly, we will not deny that this or that region is at 
present burdened by a relatively excess population. But the desire 
to solve the difficulty with a formula that the number of inhab- 
itants should be reguiated according to the public economy is 
equivalently to subvert the order of nature and the entire psycho- 
logical and moral world which is bound up with it. What an error 
it would be to blame natural law for the present miseries of the 
world, when it is clear that these derive from the lack of mutual 
solidarity of men and peoples.” 

LF" US SHOW OUR SOLIDARITY with our destitute brothers 
by 

1. Writing to our Senators and Representatives in Washington 
to ask them to broaden our immigration policy so that we may 
welcome a fair share of people to our shores. 

2. Sponsoring an immigrant. Find out how to do this by 
writing to War Relief Service, National Catholic Welfare Council, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. This is one way in 
which we can perform the corporal work of mercy of ransoming 
a captive. 

As our Holy Father says, “Personal action must intervene, 


‘ full of solicitude, anxious to overcome the distance between helper 


and helped, drawing near to the poor because he is Christ’s brother 
and our own.” ° 


HUS SAITH 
CHE LORD: 


Be converted to Me 


all. your hearts, 


infasting sin weep- 


m mourning And 


rend your hearts, and, 
not your 


eturnto 


armerils, 
Lord 
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Go 







As Mr. Shepard says, “Inter- 
racial banquets are quite come 
mon in North... Carolina.” 
But what I’ve been trying to say 
is what is unusual—the Catho- 
lics down here don’t have intere 
racial banquets. They just have 
banquets and it happens that 
some of the people have blue 
eyes, some of them have brown 
eyes, some have lighter skins, 
some darker skins, but nobody 
acts as if they are aware of 
these minor differences. You 
have progress when you stop 
having interracial banquets and 
just have banquets where all 
people attend. 

Dale Francis 


Brooklyn Better 
Than India? 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the copy of 
your paper. A lady from Brook- 
lyn asked me to send two chile 
dren from our orphanage here 
to her for adoption as she has 
no children. In the process of 
getting a permit I came to know 
that, as the lady is a Negro, 
they will be a segregated people 
in America. I was going to drop 
the idea. Your paper has given 
me some hope. So I am again 
Ens to send them to Amer- 
ca. 

We are a congregation of mis- 
sionary sisters, all Indians, start- 
ed in 1940. We live in eight 
places, in only four of which 
convents have been built. We 
conduct schools, mostly primary, 
an orphanage and dispensary. 
But our first hospital enterprise 
is only. a small building which 
has not been completed. The ore 
phans, too, are poorly kept. They 
sleep on the convent veranda as 
yet, for we have not yet any 
funds to build an orphanage. 

We work among very poor 
people who need every sort of 
help. Seventy-five per cent of 
them are illiterate, living in huts 
in ignorance and superstitution, 
depending on magic and devils 
for cures. They respond very 
easily to the teachings of Christ, 

May God reward any of your 
readers who will send help to 
these poorest of God’s poor! 

Mother Mary 

Convent of the Daughters of 

Mary Martandam 

Travancore, Cochin State 

South India 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Catholic Guild Helps the Blind 


By William Lynch 


S DIRECTOR OF THE 
CATHOLIC GUILD for the 
Blind of Chicago, I have the 
happy privilege of channeling 
the good deeds of many, many 
wonderful people. These folks 
are not employees of a highly 
organized Church agency, but 
rather they are men and women 
who devote a goodly portion of 
their time to serving the blind. 
Our opportunities for service in 
this regard are many and varied. 


One group of these volunteer 
workers plan monthly programs 
of entertainment for the blind, 
serve refreshments, act as es- 
corts and guides, organize an 
Annual Dance for the Blind as 
well as an All Day Outing. Some 
of this group assist in the vari- 
ous clerical tasks that are such 
a headache to any agency. 

Another group of volunteer 
workers are particularly inter- 
ested in the shut-in blind. They 
visit them in their homes, read, 
write letters for them, etc. 

A third group, and probably 
the largest numerically speak- 
ing, is the Volunteer Transcrib- 
er’s Guild. These men and 
women. have, or are learning, 
braille, the embossed writing of 
the blind. They transcribe text 


books, catechetical material, and 
whatever special requests the 
blind may have. 
Only One Paid Worker 

O THE VISITOR who scans 

the Building Directory at 21 
West Superior the listing of 
Catholic Guild for the Blind 
would give little evidence of how 
unorthodox an organization it 
really is. From the title one 
would assume that is part of the 
Diocesan set-up with a staff of 
salaried employees. Few realize 
that all the work is done by one 
full time paid worker with the 
assistance of about 150 volun- 
teers. We receive no financial 
support from the Diocese or any 
other Charity. While we are in- 
corporated as a non-profit or- 
ganization under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, have our finan- 
cial records duly audited every 
year, keep necessary case rec- 
ords and the like, we do not 
spend our days in accumulating 
an array of vital statistics on 
the good done by our members. 
In fact, one of the most inspir- 
ing aspects of the work is the 
humility which is so characteris- 
tic of the workers. It is almost 
impossible to get any one of 
them to relate in public the 


Braille Eyes for the Blind 
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Remember Charity 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

Having read Dorothy Fremont 
Grant’s, “A Southerner Com- 
pares North with South” in the 
January issue of the Interracial- 
ist and James A. Shepard’s reply 
in the February issue I feel con- 
strained to put in my two cents 
worth on the question of race 
relations in the north and the 


. south, 


I would like to remind Mr. 
Shepard that Mrs. Grant is not 
a southerner but a northerner 
living in the south and I would 
like to remind Mrs, Grant that 
while charity demands that we 
love both the just and the un- 
just man charity also demands 
an unconditional condemnation 
of any evil, per se. As a north- 
erner who has come to love the 
south for the good she has found 
there, I believe that Mrs. Grant 
has unconsciously minimized the 
deplorable condition of the 
southern Negro. There is a grow- 
ing number of native southern 
whites working for better race 
relations who would never take 
the tolerant attitude she has. 


For two years I lived and 
worked in Mr. Shepard’s Raleigh, 
N. C., and agree with him that 
the plight of the Negro there is 
wretched. But I have worked in 
Chicago Friendship House, Har- 
lem Friendship House and Wash- 


ington Friendship House and 
found the Negro’s life in each 
of these cities also wretched. In 
which of these four cities the 
greatest evil exists I would not 
venture to say, believing that 
only God knows. The evils differ 
in degree and kind but they all 
are bred of the same thing— 
hatred of the Negro by the 
whites. My point is that while 
we must recognize, condemn and 
fight any evil wherever we find 
it, no good is accomplished by 
pointing an accusing finger at 
one another and shouting, “You 
are worse than we are!” which 
Mrs. Grant and Mr. Shepard 
have, in effect, done. It would 
be far better to recognize that 
we are all sinners and in all 
charity try to help one another 
overcome our sins. You cannot 
fight hatred with hatred or prej- 
udice with prejudice. They can 
be conquered only by love. 
Sincerely in Christ, 
Virginia Sobotka 


service to the blind which is so 
much a part of their lives. We 
are proud of this and hope that 
it ever remains a mark of the 
Catholic Guild for the Blind of 
Chicago. 

It is part of our policy to co- 
operate fully with all local or- 
ganizations for the blind in or- 
der to avoid duplication of serv- 
ices. We are also a charter 
member of a. newly formed 
group of Catholic Guilds for the 
Blind from all over the country. 

Spiritual and Social 

OR OUR WORKERS who en- 

joy the benefits of group ex- 
perience, we encourage partici- 
pation in our Volunteer Pro- 
grams. These consist of monthly 
supper meetings in which there 
is discussion of the Gospels and 
the Liturgy. There is an Annual 
Day of Recollection as well as 
several purely social activities. 
For those individuals who pre- 
fer to work unaffiliated with a 
group, the CGB offers many op- 
portunities of service, also. 

This particular appraisal of 
the work of the CGB has em- 
phasized the role of the sighted 
Volunteer Worker because we 
know of the deep interest the 
readers of the Catholic Inter- 
racialist have in such aposto- 
lates. However, when we stress 
the fact that we are a lay or- 
ganization, we would like to em- 
phasize two important points. 
First we operate with the appro- 
bation of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. Secondly, 
while we do not as yet have an 
Official Chaplain, we have cer- 
tainly been blessed with the as- 
sistance and encouragement of 
individual priests. ’ 

All Blind Served 

ERHAPS WE SHOULD UN- 


DERSCORE another aspect 
of our work and that is that we 
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Catholic Guild Christmas Party 








Miss Carrie Jones and her guide dog greet Santa and his helper. 


serve all blind without regard to 
race, color, or creed. And, of 
course, our Volunteer Programs 
operate on the same policy, also. 
This was something we never 
had to sit down and discuss, it 
was just understood that this 
was the Catholic way to operate. 
PERHAPS IN YOUR COM- 

MUNITY there is an oppor- 
tunity to serve the blind. Our 
program is varied—religious 
and recreational activities, 
braille transcribing as well as a 
complete line of braille prayer 
books and cathechisms, escort 


and guide service, individual 
counselling, and emergency fi- 
nancial assistance. Ten years 
ago we started out by reading 
the Catholic Digest to a few 
elderly blind folks and the above 
program is the result. There is 
still much to do, of course. If 
you have some free time at your 
disposal, why not look into this 
opportunity of serving Christ in 
your brethren? 


Catholic Guild for the Blind 
21 West Superior St. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





Segregation Not Catholic Tradition 


By Ted Ee Berthon 
AS A SO-CALLED WHITE 


MAN who at one time, over 
a four-year period, wrote a col- 
umn regularly for The Pitts- 
burgh Courier, a so-called Negro 
newspaper; and as one who has 
long associated with so-called 
Negroes—and even with “white” 
men—throughout various parts 
of these United States, this writ- 
er wants to take his place in the 
line with others who disagree 
with Dorothy Fremont Grant’s 
preference for Southern over 
Northern racial attitudes. I re- 
fer, of course, to her article, ad- 
mirably intentioned and full of 
good will, Southern belle style, 
flavored sparingly with a re- 
gionally watered-down Catholi- 
cism, and served up—along with 
an editor’s side-note indicating 
something less than full appro- 
bation—in the January issue of 
this publication. 

As to Dr. James ‘A. Shepard’s 
poignantly documented refuta- 
tion, in the February issue, of 
Mrs. Grant’s “findings,” he gent- 
ly but firmly took Mrs. Grant’s 
dream map of North Carolina 
away from her and handed her 
what Al Smith used to call “the 
record.” 

However, in proffering the 
record, Dr. Shepard jumped to 
one erroneous conclusion. Noting 
that the Catholic Church main- 
tains separate educational insti- 
tutions for Negroes in the South, 
he concludes this must be “by 
design and in strict conformity 
with Southern attitudes of bias 
and intolerance.” This is a glar- 
ingly adverse over-simplification. 
That Catholic schools shall even 
exist’ in the overwhelmingly 
Protestant South, the Church is 
forced to abide by civil statutes 
obliging racial segregation, stat- 





utes legislated by generations of 
Southern Protestants. 

There is only one Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning ex- 
clusively for Negroes in the en- 
tire United States, Xavier Uni- 
versity in New Orleans. There I 
once heard Father Edward A. 
Murphy, §.S.J., head of the de- 
partment of philosophy, tell the 
assembled student body that 
segregation being an expression 
of race pride, is antithetical to 
humility, the hallmark of the 
true Christian, and that segrega- 
tion laws, either written—or un- 
written and enforced by social 
attitudes—are normally wrong 
and indefensible. He uttered 
these views, very clearly and un- 
equivocally, from the stage of 
the university auditorium in the 
course of introducing me. My 
talk to the students was of a 
piece with his preamble. After- 
ward, I talked informally with 
quite a number@f students, and 
was told that this was Father 
Murphy’s theme, in season and 
out of season, and that articles 
by him had been published in 
numerous Catholic magazines 
along the same lines, without 
any “pulling of punches.” 

Fear of Violence 
OXE CAN BE SURE that 
neither Father Murphy nor 
any other member of that facul- 





A WORKER SAYS: 

“Your recipe of one part 
school, one part work, ahd one 
part summer resort was just 
what this wandering wayfarer 
in the world needed to recoup 
soul and body. Till next sum- 


mer!” 

ATTEND A 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
(See page 5 for details) 





ty—which includes many gifted 
Negro professors—ever urged 
the students to publicly violate 
the patently unjust civil laws and 
social strictures. They certainly 
did not want those students 
beaten to a pulp or butchered by 
a predominant white populace 
imbued for generations with a 
fanatical psychopathia racialis, a 
widespread regional malady that 
sometimes breaks out also in the 
North, mainly—Mrs. Grant not- 
withstanding- -because of South- 
ern “carriers” of the grotesque 
mental illness. 


In their common blithe as- 
sumption of equality of racist 
guilt as between Catholics and 
Protestants, neither Mrs. Grant 
nor Dr. Shepard takes into con- 
sideration a most significant 
factor. This is that Catholics 
are a meager minority in all 
Southern States save Louisiana 
and Maryland. If these Catho- 
lics value life, limb and health, 
and want to hold jobs or stay in 
business, they must at least out- 
wardly conform with Southern 
mores, which are basically Prot- 
estant in both origin and sur- 
vival. When Mrs, Grant, with 
considerabe fervor, writes “Do 
something with Catholics, who 
are the only group who have the 
whole of Christian doctrine in 
the palm of their hand,” one 
must concur, seeing that we are 
all called to be saints. But such 
sanctity obviously is only attain- 
able on this earth by a few, 
judging by realities. 

Prejudice Against Catholics 
I HAVE BEEN iN MANY RE- 

GIONS of the South where 
most persons believed Catholics 
were not even Christians, but 
stood for “Babylon” and “anti- 
Christ.” In such an irrational 
intellectual climate, how many 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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We Have a New Water Tank 
BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portland (2, Oregon 


T WAS A FRIDAY AFTER- 

NOON and we were in the 
library working on our begging 
letter when some strange noises 
sent us hurrying to the kitchen 
to find the floor covered with 
about an inch and a half of wa- 
ter. Our old water tank had 
finally given out and had sprung 
five different leaks. Although 
none of us hold degrees in 
plumbing we did think to turn 
off the valve. But the rains still 
came. After many floor wipings 
and several frantic phone calls 
Bob Stark secured a tank for us. 
Mr. Loren McClain drained the 
old tank for us. On Sunday af- 
ternoon Mr. Leo Greene and his 
son Mike installed the new one 
for us. It was quite a weekend 
and we are certainly grateful to 
everyone who came to our 
rescue. 

National Director’s Party 

Betty Schneider, our national 
director, left the first of Febru- 
ary. We’re sure she has taken 
away pleasant memories of her 
stay in Portland. The volunteers 
and our neighbors gave her a 
wonderful farewell party. There 
were about fifty people and 
everyone joined in playing 
games and community singing. 

After refreshments a small 
band composed of fellows from 


Central Catholic entertained 
with music. Then followed a 
riotous skit concerning Betty 
and her travels which starred 
Wayne Keith as Betty. Me- 
thinks maybe Wayne has a call- 
ing to the theatrical profession 
—he was terrific! 

The revised Civil Rights Law 
was introduced to the Oregon 
legislature this session. This law 
is urgently needed to protect 
minority citizens. So we have 
been active in telling people 
about the law and encouraging 
them to write to their legislators 
and urge their friends to do the 
same. 

Patricia Delehanty 


Prayér of The Adopted 
Dear God, make me a Negro. 
Make my soul one with those 
In dark-skinned bodies, 

Where Your light shines 
Brighter by contrast. 
The hateful paleness I cannot 
escape 
As inexorably binds my soul and 
mind. 
Let me feel each nail of hate, 
Each thorn of ridicule. 
Scourge me with names— 
Crucify me lest I crucify. 
Make me a Negro. 
—Elsye Mahern 


Please Help Portland FH! 


Dear Friend in Christ: 


Through the help of you, our friends, we have been able 
to get through a whole year without sending out a “begging 
letter.” God has blessed us, and He sent us you, who have 
made it possible for us to continue our work for Christ’s 


justice. 


Our work here is not dramatic, but it is important. The 
day to day progress, humanly speaking, is often intangible. 
Visiting our neighbors, assisting them with job-hunting, gro- 
ceries, problems, or housework, helps slowly to correct the 
evil results of discrimination. The clubroom not only enter- 
tains the children but breaks through the barrier of segrega- 
tion' around them and their parents. Our Monday night for- 
ums and volunteer meetings train us all in our duties as 
Christians and Americans. On a broader level we have been 
working very hard with other groups for the Civil Rights Bill 


now in the Oregon legislature. 


We have full faith in our hidden work. The slow steady 
constructive gains are the real ones. Will you help us to 
make them? We need prayers, volunteers, and financial as- 
sistance. Our total expenses average about $350.00 a month. 
The room, board, and allowance for each of our four full time 
staff workers, though only $42.00, mounts up. Rent is $75.00 
plus heat and utilities. Funds for charity, for good reading 
material, and the children’s program are a large item. Our 

resent bank balance wavers around $50.00—THIS IS AN 


MERGENCY APPEAL! 


Any help you can give us, no matter how small, will be 


gratefully received. 


In the Holy Spirit with gratitude, 
Mary Lou Hennessy and the 


Staff of Friendship House 





Debate Helps Pay Farm Mortgage 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLE 
34 W. (35th St., Box 16 
New York 37, New York 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY 
marked the 15th anniversary 
of the founding of Friendship 
House. As newspaper columns 
say frequently of Persons of 
Note, it was spent quietly at 
home; but the Volunteers joined 
with the staff in singing a Mass 
that Fr. Dugan celebrated at 
Resurrection parish. We re- 
ceived a telegram from Madonna 
House saying they were having 
a Mass sung for our intentions— 
the best gift. 
Debate Helps Pay Mortgage 
WE RECEIVED A FINE 
GIFT of a material sort re- 
cently and had a very pleasant 
evening besides. It was the de- 
bate of 1953 between Fr. Jo- 
seph Cantillon and Fr. Gerard 
Murphy, with Mrs. Anne Fre- 
mantle as Moderator; the topic: 
Resolved, that modern woman is 
a failure! The audience was ri- 
otously interested, and by the 
kindness of all participants, es- 
pecially the priests who put on 
a wonderful show at the same 
time that they underlined se- 
rious gaps in today’s society, 
we have $350 towards payment 
of the June mortgage on the 
farm. It is usually by such an 
act of God, says Anne, who be- 
ing Director has to think about 
money, that we’ve been able to 
meet mortgage payments in the 
past. It’s pleasant ic know so 
well the people through whom 
God chooses to act this season. 
We are very grateful. 


Muriel * ectures in Waterbury 
DEBATES ARE KIN to lec- 
tures, and this is our usual 
season le*tures to schools, par- 
ish groups, any groups interest- 
ed in the lay apostolate or spe- 
cifically the interracial aposto- 
late as visioned by Friendship 
House. Muriel did a small tour 
about Waterbury recently giving 
talks to groups that Eleanor 
Karvelis had arranged for her 
to meet. She and they felt that 
this was a good thing, and we 
are always happy to know any- 
one who vishes to use Friend- 





Mary Lou Hennessy with Children’s Club Members. 


ship House to spread the good 
news of the 20th century apos- 
tolate of the laity. 


Roy Wilkins Speaks 


Besides lectures outside the 
house, Monday night talks in 
the library continue. One of the 
best of these in February was 
given by “r. Roy Wilkins of the 
N.A.A.C.P. There are informal 
talks in plenty, as when the 
Young Christian Workers sent 
a group o find why and what 
we are. This is a result of their 
current inquiry on Minority 
Groups. 


Housing Bias Law Studied 
HOUSING IS ON OUR MINDS. 

It is such an ever-lasting 
problem for so many people we 
meet daily. Segregation makes 
such misery for people and it 
could be avoided. There is cur- 
rently a bill in the New York 
State legislature, the Metcalf- 
Jack bill, to set up a commis- 
sion to investigate housing. It’s 
hoped that this will result fi- 
nally in laws against segrega- 
tion in dwellings similar to Fair 
Employment Practices. 
Volunteer meeting, Florence 
Heffner brought paper, envel- 
opes and addresses so the vols 
could storm the legislature. 
We've gotten answers to the ef- 
fect that our requests will be 
considered. 


This sounds quite business- 
like, but there have been light 
moments. Al Pinado brought 
some paper for the children in 
the clubroom. Pat Mogon and 
Towneley Brooks are so happy. 
They had a gala party on Val- 
entine’s day, the children mak- 
ing cards for their mothers and 
happily saying grace about the 
table to eat each 1/16 of a 
beautiful cake Pat had made. 
"Twas grand. 


Men Need Clothing 

TOMORROW WILL BE MAR- 

DI GRAS to prepare for the 
spare season of Lent. A priest 
said recently that Christmas and 
the weeks following are a con- 
templation and do not involve 
us so much personally as givers, 
but that now we begin to par- 
ticipate more fully in the Chris- 
tian life. Like watching televi- 
sion, then being on a program; 
a resemblance that limps a bit, 
of course. But we ask strongly 
for a favor that will make the 
rest of the winter easier for the 
men who come here needing 
clothing. Women’s clothes are 
80 generously provided by many 
friends and neighbors that, ex- 
cept for the ‘larger sizes, there 
is no great concern, but day 
after day Bud Gerrity and Ed 
Conroy have to say no to men 
in obvious need. Any clothing 
for men—trousers, coats, under- 
wear, shirts—can be used and 
will be much appreciated. Here 
is Christ coming again and again 
in the persons of men in need. 
We are happy to help you an- 
swer this need by being here. 
And we’re happy we can count 
on you to answer the need. 

—Mary Ryan 


Ata. 


-being scourged. We see their 





Members of Youth Club-—Poréland | 


We Look at a Poor Man 
ST. PETER CLAVER Cl 
814 7th St., S.W 
Washington 4, D, 





And What Shall You Say? down | 
Brother, come! ward it 
And let us go unto our God. oo = 
And when we stand before Him fing 
I shall say— pened ¢ 
“Lord, I do not hate, that tc 
I am hated. - = a 
eal, a 

I scourge no one, spirit h 
* am scourged. things « 
I covet no lands, him—tl 
My lands are coveted. the est 
I mock no peoples, things 1 
My people are mocked.” his lim] 
And, brother, what shall you It is « 
say? ° working 
Joseph S. Cotter, Jr..a young Christ! 
Louisville Negro, who died lone- Leon 
ly and afflicted at the age of 23, money i 


wrote these words 35 years ago. 
Joseph Cotter’s people are still 


BLA 

wounds daily here at Friendship help 

House. The other day a man in 

his late thirties, bent in two over 

crutches, came in for something 

to eat. He was clothed as neatly 

as possible in rags. His left, 

trouser -leg was empty at the 

knee. His right foot was miss- 

ing at the instep. It was gan- 

grenous and the smell of putre~ 

faction came from it. The shoe 

was filled with paper. His leg 

stump was bleeding and he 

seemed embarrassed that any- 

one see it. He told us that his 

landlord is impatient for overdue 

rent (he lives in an alley off Eye. « 

Street) and that his $60 month- 

ly Public Assistance check was 

held up unaccountably. Although 

loss of linbs resulted from be- 

ing frost-bitten while working in 

the ice house of a poultry com- 

pany, he receives no Workmen’s 

Compensation. i 
This man, born in a shanty 
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. Pattick's Day to You! 


Club+-Portland Friendship House 








Poor Man 

TER CLAVER CENTER 
14 7th St., S.W. 
shington 4, D. C. 
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down South, wandered north- 
ward in search of a better life. 
He has never known a prosper- 
ous day. Now, in the middle 
years, a terrible thing has hap- 
pened and he no longer believes 
that tomorrow will be better. 
After a lifetime grubbing for a 
meal, a roof, a warm coat, his 
spirit has spent itself. The good 
things of life were always denied 
him—the comforts of a home, 
the esteem of men, the good 
things money can buy. And now 
his limbs are taken from him. 
It is a terrifying thing—this 
working out of the Passion of 
Christ! 

Leon Bloy once wrote that 
money is <he blood of the poor. 


BLMARTIN de Porres 
help usto love CHRIST 





—Ade Bethune 


FH Workers Gain More Than Give 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago (5, Ill. 


“TS FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 

ANY DIFFERENT,” we 
asked a girl who had come to 
work a month with us, “from 
what you heard of it before you 
came?” She stunned us by re- 
marking: 

“I was surprised to find you 
were all so human!” 

That makes us wonder if we 
have been giving you a distorted 
picture of Friendship House life. 
Those who know us best find us 
all too human—especially in our 
failings! 

Perhaps you have heard that 
we work without salary, receiv- 
ing room, board, and $6 a month, 
and it sounds like a very austere 
life. Maybe we’ve neglected to 
mention ‘he many friends we 
have who take us places and 


“ bring us treats. More important, 


we have evidcntly failed to dem- 
onstrate that poverty, by detach- 
ing us from the tyranny of 
things, frees the mind and heart 
for other concerns. 

Perhaps you have heard that 
we distribute clothing and food 


T have come to cast 
fire upon the earth, 
and what will Ibut 
that it be kindled? 


And so it seems. In our times 
the poor man is little more than 
a statistic. 

Located in a poor neighbor- 
hood where white and Negro 
live side by side in insecurity 
and want, we begin to see a 
larger meaning in this thing of 
segregation. The devil has 
tricked us into putting the poor 
away from us. It is difficult to 
feél a personal concern for a 
statistic. The poor man lives 
and dies in his alley out of the 
sight of those who might ease 
his affliction. For the devil 
knows that were we to look into 
the faces of the poor, our diges- 
tion would be impaired, our 
nights restless, and we would be 
moved with compassion to help 
them. 

Here at Friendship House, 
hundreds of people come to us 
for help. People living in the 
most wretched poverty, in sick- 
ness, without heat, without warm 
clothés, in hunger. 

There are probably hundreds 
of closets right hers in Wash- 
ington containing outgrown, for- 
gotten clothes. We’re sure that 
if people only knew that fami- 
lies right here in their own com- 
munity were suffering the rigors 
of winter without warm clothes, 
they would hasten to help. We 
will gladly pick up clothes that 
people can’t deliver. Won’t you 
telephone us if you can help? 

—Peggy Bevins 
Men's Clothes, Please! 








to people who are destitute and 
visit homes that are appallingly 
overcrowded and run-down, and 
it sounds like hard, discourag- 
ing work. Frequently it is just 
that—but we get to know many 
wonderful people. And when you 
come to know people, to care 
about them, to feel a concern 
for their problems, the greater 
suffering is not to be able to 
share those problems. 


It may be that you have heard 
we live in a Negro neighborhood 
with Negro families. The wide- 
eyed surprise (not to mention, 
shock) which some visitors to 
Friendship House show when 
they discover that all the staff- 
workers, Negro and white, live 
with Negro families is probably 
one of the most amusing yet 
maddening reactions we meet. 
This, they say by their surprise, 
and sometimes in so many words 
—this is the supreme sacrifice. 
Actually, of course, it is no sac- 
rifice at all. It simply means 
that we are near our work and 
that we have landladies who are 
interested in our work and who 
too often -poil us, like all the 
rest of our friends. We are glad 
to live in the ghettoj too, to 
protest segregation in one small 
way. 


Father Martin Carrabine, S.J., 
in a Day of Recollection he gave 
us at Christmas, summed up the 
whole point: 


“I am not going to congratu- 
late you,” he said, “on your 
choice of Friendship House be- 
cause I know that you realize 
that you have gained much more 
than you have given up.” To 
that we say a hearty “Amen.” 


Segregation Not Catholic Tradition 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Catholics will come out and say 


that Negroes are their brothers .- 


in Christ, and that brothers al- 
ways are equals? How many of 
us are made of the sacred stuff 
of martyrs, when all the chips 
are down? How many of us, 
rather, will prefer natural to su- 
pernatural prudence, and will 
settle for social peace, even if it 
is a far cry from the peace of 
Christ? No, most of us, in our 
human frailty, in our pitiable 
hunger for popularity and the 
esteem of “the right people,” 
will conform. In time, like 
chameleons, we will take on the 
hue of our environment. Most 
of us will only become saints 
after passing through Purga- 
tory’s terrible fires. The number 
of authentic saints, canonized 
and uncanonized, has ever been 
small, in any nation, in every 
century. To be a saint, what a 
rare and stupendous stature! 


Segregation Not Catholic 


Even so, it is a fact that seg- 
regation is unknown, non-exist- 
ent, in any predominantly Cath- 
olic culture. Wherever the Cath- 
olic Spaniards, French and Por- 
tugese colonized in our western 
hemisphere, no one ever even 
conceived of such an un-Chris- 
tian notion as segregation. Ex- 
ploitation? Yes. Greed is ever 
common. But not segregation. 
The peoples of many of the na- 
tions of South America are a 





Ie “Going to 
Friendship 


House 
Summer 
School 
Mister?” 


Olea Wim PY 


three-way racial blend of Euro- 
pean, African and Indian strains. 
They have intermarried, and 
they have sinned through the 
concupiscences of the eye and 
the flesh, without respect to ra- 
cial differences. But they have 
been as one, united within the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church, with very few ever con- 
scious of pigmentation. 


False “Curse of Noe” Theory 


Protestant slave owners initi- 
ated and spread segregation in 
these United States by seizing 
upon a fictitious “‘curse of Noe” 
theory to justify Negro slavery. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe — in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” quetes 
those who favor slavery appeal- 
ing to this “cursed race” theory. 
An editorial in the Osservatore 
Romano of Feb. 18, 1951, dis- 
cusses this subject. Noe said, 
“Cursed be Chanaan; a servant 
of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.” These words prophe- 
sied only the victories of the Is- 
raelites over the -Chanaanites. 
And the Chanaanites were not 
Hamites. Moreover, the Ham- 
ites, if Negroes, were not con- 
sidered cursed by anyone, In 
fact, one of the first converts to 
the Church was a Negro, the 
eunuch of Queen Candace, bap- 
tized by Philip. 

N THE MIDDLE AGES, there 
was no trace among Chris- 


(Continued from Page 3) 





DOCTOR, LAWYER, MERCHANT, CHIEF —and YOU, too are invited to 
share in Friendship House’s 15 years’ experience in interracial work. 


ATTEND A FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE SUMMER SCHOOL 


® Three Convenient Locations 


® Learn What YOU Can Do 


® Experienced Discussion Leaders 


® Enjoy Beautiful Country Setting 


® Recreation That Is Really Re-Creation 


COST: $25-$35 a week (according to ability to pay) includes tuition, room, and meals. A few 
free scholarships are available. Write for details. 


CHILDERLEY FARM, 

Prairie View, Ill. 

August 9-16 
Rev. Daniel Cantwell, chaplain 
of Chicago’s Friendship House, 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Peter 
Maurin House 
David McNamara, civil rights 
department, Commission on 
Human Relations of Chicago 
Betty Schneideg, national di- 
rector of Friendship House 


and guest lecturers 
FOR RESERVATIONS and fur- 
ther information, write Mary Do- 
lan, Friendship House, 4233 S. 
Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 
(Childerley is loaned by the 
Catholic students’ Calvert Club 
of the University of Chicago.) 


¢ 


MARIA LAACH FARM, 
Burnley, Va. 
duly 19-25 
Margaret Garrity, social ac- 
tion department, National 
Catholic Welfare Council 
Betty Schneider, national di- 
rector of Friendship House, 
and guest lecturers 
August 16-22 
John J. O’Connor, George- 
town University, Catholic In- 
terracial Council, Washington, 
D. C. 
Rev. Paul Byron, Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart, Raleigh, 
N. C., and guest lecturers 
FOR RESERVATIONS and fur- 
ther information, write Virginia 
Sobotka, St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter, 814 7th St. SW, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 


BLESSED MARTIN FARM, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 
August 9-16 


Ed Willock, writer, former edi- 
tor of Integrity magazine, and 
guest lecturers 


August 23-30 

Rev. Thomas Stack, St. Thom- 
as Seminary, Boston Univer- 
sity summer school 

Patricia MacGill, Young Chris- 
tian Workers, Friendship 
House volunteers and guest 
lecturers 


FOR RESERVATIONS and fur- 
ther information, write Mary 
Ryan, Friendship House, Box 16, 
Lincolnton Station, New York 
37, N. Y. 
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Study Groups Oppose Maryland Racism 


(Continued from Page 1) 
impact of such experiences his 
own prejudice, guided by the lies 
told him about Negroes by white 
residents, began to dissolve. 

Skating Together 

HIS IS HOW IT HArPENED 

that on a Sunday afternoon 
in September, 1950, after two 
years of ‘“‘white-only” skating on 
the parish hall on Sunday aiter- 
noons, a few Negro children be- 
gan to put on their skates. 

Father McSorley, who was 
there in the hall, saw most of 
the white parents come and take 
their children home. He thought 
he was seeing the end of the 
parish roller skating. 

But in spite of tuis initial re- 
action, the Sunday skating con- 
tinued successfully, thouga with 
less of a crowd. Un the Sunday 
afternoon that ended the iirst 
full year of “open” skating there 
were more white than coléred 
skaters on the floor! 

Parish Discussion 

The start of integrated skat- 
ing was, however, the direct 
cause ot the tirst wide-open, ‘‘no- 
holds-barred” discussion of the 
question of Negro-white rela- 
tions in the area. This took 
place at the conclusion of a reg- 
ular meeting of white parishion- 
ers planning the annual Festival. 
On one side was the priest-pas- 
tor; on the other, all the people 
aligned against him—or so Fa- 
ther McSorley thought for two 
painful hours until he received 
unexpected support from one of 
the women present who stood up 
and asked, “Why don’t we admit 
we’re wrong?” This the people 
were not prepared to do al- 
though one other among them 
admitted that their attitude to- 
ward the Negro was something 
they did wonder about—whether 
it was right or wrong. 

N UNANTICIPATED GOOD 

came from this first discus- 
sion of racial equality, for a few 
of the parishioners declared 
themselves to be disturbed by 
the segregation they saw. They 
were encouraged, to discuss it 
further with Father McSorley. 

These, along with some others 
like me from neighboring par- 
ishes in the county—members of 
the local council of the Knights 
of Columbus, longtime residents 
of the county as well as new- 
comers—told Father McSorley 
we wanted to do something to 
eliminate segregation and its 
corrosive effects that were stunt- 
ing the growth of the Catholic 
Church in this area. 

We had all reached the same 
conclusions independently, but 
we needed accurate information 
on the Church’s teaching on this 
problem to strengthen our con- 
victions. We also needed the en- 
couragement that could only 
come from acquaintance with 
others who felt the same way. 

Relatives Opposed Club 
“NATIVES OF THE LOCAL- 
ITY” who had sided with 
the priest’s stand against segre- 


Motel Bias 
(Continued from Page 1) 


of these same persons will not 
outwardly exhibit such feelings 
in a harmful way when a penal- 
ty is imposed. 

Regarding the moral obliga- 
tion of Catholics to support such 
a law, Archbishop Edward D. 
Howard, in a November, 1950, 
statement urging Catholics of 
Portland to support the pro- 
posed local civil rights ordi- 
nance, said, “Both as Christians 
and as Americans, we must nec- 
essarily uphold the principle 
which concedes to everyone his 





gation needed information and 
encouragement. Strong pressure 
from their families and friends 
was applied to force them to re- 
treat from the position they had 
taken. Relatives camped at their 
homes to barrage and deride 
them. In private and in public 
they were alone against the 
crowd. 

To supply an opportunity for 
these loyal “natives” to meet 
with kindred spirits and to help 
patch up the wound made in ‘the 
Church’s holiness, unity and 
catholicity by segregation, Fa- 
ther McSorley organized the St. 
Robert Bellarmine Study Club 
in November, 1950. About a 
dozen of us met twice a month. 
We read and discussed “Christ’s 
Blueprint for the South,” parts 
of papal encyclicals, studied the 
fundamental doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, and we prayed. 
Each meeting served to deepen 
our conviction that segregation 
is a prime evil from which many 
evils spring; that it is a major 
contradiction of the teachings of 
Christ and so has no place with- 
in the framework of the Church. 

Our meetings were not pub- 
licized because opposition to 
them was strong and threats of 
“unwelcome visitors” had been 
made. Many in our group at- 
tended without even their fami- 
lies knowing where they were. 


Clubs Meet Together 
COMPANION GROUP, the 
St. Augustine Study Club, 

was also organized by the pas- 
tor. Its members are those col- 
ored Catholic leaders of the 
county who are interested in 
working for the good of the 
Church through the application 
in full of the doctrines of the 
Church to all members. They 
followed a program of reading 
and discussion of the same ma- 
terial we did. The study clubs 
met separately although occa- 
sionally various members of the 
white group attended the St. Au- 
gustine Study Club meetings, 
met its members, and took part 
in the general discussion. 

Our plan was to unite both 
groups into one study club when 
opposition to the Clubs had 
cooled a hit and our study would 
have prepared us for the opposi- 
tion that was sure to come. 


This is how we began! 


Our Study Club Faces Mob 

OvR STUDY CLUB WAS 

ONLY FIVE MONTHS OLD 
when we had our first oppor- 
tunity to use the knowledge we'd 
gained. An unexpected flare-up 
of prejudice-inspired bitterness 
in the county occurred on Fri- 
day, April 21, 1951. 

It was unexpected because the 
immediate cause was the attend- 
ance of colored children from a 
neighboring colored parochial 
school at the regularly sched- 
uled Friday children’s Mass in 








inalienable rights; neither race 
nor color nor language can be 
made the basis for any exception 
to this norm. 


“The local Civil Rights ordi- 
nance which prohibits discrim- 
ination in public places because 
of race, creed or color appears 
to be definitely concerned with 
essential rights; it therefore 
merits the approbation of all 
those who rejoice in the priv- 
ileges of American citizenship. 


“Failure to accord and there- 
fore to vote for the fundamental 
human rights involved would re- 
flect upon our city no less than 
upon our Americanism and our 
Christianity.” 


Greaf Russian Poet Partly Negro 


RUSSIA'S GREATEST POET, 
Alexander Pushkin, was born 
June 7, 1799 in Moscow. The 





Alexander Pushkin 





an all-white parish church of the 
same vicinity. This was done be- 
cause of a shortage of priests on 
that day. It had been done in the 
past without arousing any pro- 
tests. But trouble-makers, anx- 
ious about the future security of 
white supremacy, were annoyed 
about the existence of our study 
clubs, They had failed to dis- 
courage us. Now they were look- 
ing for an incident around which 
to center the disorganized preju- 
dice of the parish. 
Lies Cause Feeling 

Since the mere attendance of 
both groups of children at the 
combined Mass was nothing new, 
the lie was invented that the 
Negro children had registered at 
the “all-white” parish school. 
This lie and others were spread 
by phone and self appointed 
Paul Reveres. With it went the 
warning, “Come to the meeting 
tonight or tyour church and 
school will belong to the Ne- 
groes.” 

As the lies spread and exag- 
gerations grew, some ten par- 
ents came and took their chil- 
dren out of school. About half 
of the high school students left 
their classes, 

Protest Meeting 

WitHout ANYONE’S PER- 

MISSION, the inventors of 
these lies scheduled a meeting 
in the parish hall for that eve- 
ning to protest what they re- 
garded as an unwarranted and 
unwelcome invasion of “their” 
church. These people extended 
a rudely put invitation to the 
devoted and zealous pastor of 
the colored church, Father Mc- 
Kenna, S.J., to attend the meet- 
ing. 

Father McSorley contacted 
the members of the white study 
club, told them of the proposed 
meeting and asked them to at- 
tend. All those who could, 
planned to attend. 

Crude Remarks 

As a preliminary to the main 
event, a meeting was held first 
in the nearby firehouse, so that 
the protestors could decide on 
the best course of action they 
should take. Of the people gath- 
ered there, a small, but very 
vocal, group did most of the 
talking. These insisted repeat- 
edly that they weren’t going to 
stand for having colored mixing 
with the white, even in church. 
It was a disorderly meeting, with 
many crude, gegen ong re- 
marks directed at the two 
priests whom they held respon- 
sible for the recent turn of 
events. Their minds were abso- 
lutely closed to any appeal to 
reason based on Christian dac- 
trine and fairness. After about 
forty-five minutes, some sem- 
blance of order was maintained 
long enough so that a committee 


Pushkins were an ancient family 
of boyars. His maternal grand- 
father was a Negro ennobled by 
Czar Peter the Great. At 12 
Pushkih entered the lyceum of 
Tzarskoe Selo. At 18 he started 
with the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs. 

His daring “Ode to Liberty” 
almost caused him to be ban- 
ished to Siberia but instead he 
was sent to Bessarabia in an 
Official position. The picturesque 
seacoast inspired him to write 
many poems. He left there in 
1824, = 

“Boris Godunoff,” a fine trag- 
edy, was vritten by him in 1825, 
This was later the base of an 
opera by Moussorgsky. Al- 
though he had opposed Nicholas, 
he was presented to him at his 
coronation. The Czar later said 





. piece, 


concerning him, “I have just 
been conversing with the most 
witty man in Russia.” 

“E'UGEN ONYEGIN,” which 
is considered his master- 

was written in 1832. 
Tschaikowsky later made it into 
an opera. 

Pushkin married Natalia 
Goucharoff in 1831. They had 
four children. The next year he 
returned to the ministry of for- 
eign affairs. In 1837 he was 
mortally wounded in a duel with 
Baron George d’Anthes, the 
adopted son of the Dutch min- 
ister at St. Petersburg. Push- 
kin and the Baron had married 
sisters. . 

Some of his best-known works 
are “The Queen of Spades,” 
“The Captain’s Daughter,” “The 
Pistol Shot,” and “The Under- 
taker,” which reminds one of 
Poe’s macabre stories. 


“PURE MEN AND WOMEN TOO” 
by Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) 
(Lines to a prayer composed by St. Ephraim the Syrian 
in the fourth century) 
PURE MEN, AND WOMEN TOO, all of the world unspotted, 
That they might reach the heights to holy saints allotted, 

That they might fortify the heart against life’s stress, 
Composed such prayers as still comfort us and bless. 
But none has ever stirred in me such deep emotions 
As that the priest recites at Lententide devotions; 
The words which mark for us that saddest season rise 
Most often to my lips, and in that prayer lies 
Support ineffable when I, a sinner, hear it: 
“Thou, Lord of all my life, avert Thou from my spirit 
Both idle melancholy and ambition’s sting 
That hidden snake, and joy in fooli®h gossiping. 
But let me, O God, my sins and make confession, 
So that my brother be not damned by my transgression, 
And quicken Thou in me the breath and being of 
Both fortitude and meekness, chastity and love.” 


(1836) 





could be chosen to carry the 
protest to the parish hall. 
THE MEETING AT THE PAR- 

ISH HALL was similar in 
character to the one at the fire- 
house with the difference that 
more people took part. At the 
committee’s request, Father Ho- 
race McKenna opened the meet- 
ing with a prayer and then the 
members of the committee re- 
iterated their earlier stand—‘“no 
mixing,” ‘‘we don’t like what’s 
going on,” “we won’t stand for 
it,” and so on. The priests were 
labeled “troublemakers and 
busybodies” and a threat was 
made to close the church. While 
these men were airing their 
grievances, a noisy claque ap- 
plauded and cheered each one, 
although few people spoke from 
the floor in approval of this at- 
titude. 

Those members of the study 
club who attempted to speak in 
opposition to the committee and 
in support of the priests were 
shouted down and roundly booed 
so that it was impossible to be 
heard. 

The meeting broke up without 
a definite plan of action being 
determined for, apparently, the 
presence of the study club mem- 
bers had destroyed the unanim- 
ity of thought that the ring- 
leaders counted on. 


Good Out of Evil 
MeC# GOOD CAME OUT of 
this meeting, although at 
the time it seemed most improb- 
able that any good could come 
from such a revolting display. 
Those members of the parish 
who had attended and kept si- 
lent and those who had stayed 
away had the opportunity to see 
the kind of people they had un- 
wittingly allied themselves with 
and later on to evaluate under 
less emotional circumstances the 
behavior and character of their 
spokesmen. 
Many of these thoughtful 
Catholics didn’t like what they 
had seen and heard. With the 


exception of a man whom Fa- 
ther McSorley had asked to at- 
tend as a personal favor, the 
spokesmen were not reputable 
Catholics, they were Easter- 
birds, alcoholics and even non- 
Catholics who were so unalter- 
ably opposed to any lifting of 
the tradition of segregation that 
they did not hesitate to heap 
insults on the priests who min- 
istered to them. This caused 
some few who had been waver- 
ing in their opinion of segrega- 
tion to turn definitely agamst it. 
Others, whose minds had been 
completely closed on the issue, 
began to have some doubts. We, 
members of the study clubs, 
were more than ever before con- 
vinced of the value of what we 
had studied and of the need to 
continue in this work. 


* One Interracial Club 


N THE LULL of opposition to 
our study clubs that followed 
the shameful behavior of the 
mob’s leaders, we consolidated 
our two study clubs into one 
Catholic study club. We were 
now an interracial group. 

After the meeting the idea of 
racial equality became a major 
topic of discussion whenever 
people got together. One night’s 
discussion in a barroom began 
at ten p.m. and continued till 
four a.m. The fact that the 
hitherto buried subject has been 
disinterred was a healthy sign. 
Through our reading and discus- 
sions we are now sufficiently 
well-informed to hold our own in 
any argument, 

From a short range point of 
view, what we had accomplished 
after almost a year had gone by 
may seem small compared to the 
gains made elsewhere, but we 
feel that they were bigger than 
may be readily apparent. The 
fact that a group such as ours 
even exists here was a big step 
forward. We had no illusions 
about the long hard way ahead 
of us but with God’s help we 
could be sure of eventual suc- 
cess, 
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St. Thomas Boiled Down 


She Hitch-Hiked Pilgrimage to Rome 


GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorainoff. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


HIS IS A CHRONICLE OF 

ADVENTURE and an adven- 
ture in grace. The author, a 
middle-aged woman, tells the 
story of her pilgrimage to Rome, 
not in the luxury of train or bus 
but on foot, carrying with her 
but a change of clothing in her 
knapsack, a cross around her 
neck, an empty purse but bound- 
less trust in God. 

There is a genial warmth of 
charity in Irina Gorainoff who 
walked and hitch-hiked from a 
little village in eastern’ France 
to Lyons, along the valley of 
the Rhone to the Riviera, into 
Italy, to Genoa, Rapallo and on 
to Rome where she arrived in 
time for the beatification of Pius 
X. 

She recounts her experiences 
with many different people she 
met, truck-drivers, workmen, 
tourists, White Russians and 
American diplomats, and tells it 
in an engaging fashion, for she 
has the gift for observation and 
a keen appreciation of every sit- 
uation. She has a quick response 
to all beauty and we see the 
roadside flowers, the gray sten- 
cil of the mountains and the 
Mediterranean, broad and blue. 
But it is the sublime confirma- 
tion of faith that beats like a 
majestic theme from first page 
to last that gives che book its 
greatest merit. 


UCH A DEPARTURE from 
custom as this journey with- 


out funds recalls at once St. 
Francis and the age of faith. 
The simplicity and trust of one 
who banishes future perils that 
may lie in wait and gives her- 
self wholly to the present in her 
complete trust in God is refresh- 
ing and stimulating to us with 
our worship of those twin gods 
of comfort and security. 


We hear much today of the 
book-of-the-month or the book- 
of-the-year but God’s Wayfarer 
is the book of our times, It re- 
poses the mind in this age of 
violence when mankind is ob- 
sessed by fear of everything. 


Irina Gorainoff was well-born 
in Czarist Russia. She fled her 
country in her youth and found 
shelter in Jugo-Slavia before 
coming to the United States. She 
married Cyril Gorainoff, a well- 
known commercial artist in New 
York, and had two children. She 
was widowed in 1942. She and 
her family embraced Catholicism 
and they went to France to make 
their home. She lives in a little 
village in the Province of Jura 
and is a social worker for the 
French government. She is a 
housekeeper for the cure, nurses 
the sick and, as she expresses 
it, “has been adopted by the vil- 
lage.” 

Let us hope her many pursuits 
will not preclude other books 
from her pen, 

—Marie Faust 


Deverall Tells of Far East 


ASIA AND THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION. By 
Richard L-G. Deverall (pub- 
lished by the author, YMCA Na- 
tional Hq., Nishi Kanda, Tokyo. 
1952. 243 pages. Price: $2.50 
per copy). 

American support of European 
colonialism in Asia and Ameri- 
can racial discrimination are de- 
scribed as the Achilles’ Heels of 
U. S. foreign policy and the fuel 
providing to the fire of Commu- 
nist imperialism in Asia and 
Africa its major combustible. 
This is the main thesis of a book 
just published by Richard L-G, 
Deverall, A. F. of L. Represent- 
ative-in-Asia now residing in 
Tokyo. 

The author has been in the 
Far East for the past eight 
years. He is sharply critical of 


the official U. S. Information - 


Service program throughout Asia 
and Africa and claims that in 
some cases American dollar aid 
is preparing the way for Com- 


munist imperialism. The book 
briefly analyzes the role of such 
dollar aid in the Philippines, in 
India, and in Thailand. 


The author dismisses Commu- 
nism as a counter-revolutionary 
military ideology, fears Marxian 
socialism as a solution that may 
bind men in authoritarian chains, 
but he has a passionate and ar- 
ticulate belief in the principles 
and practices of the democratic 
revolution. A good section of 
the book is devoted to concrete 
illustration of democratic revo- 
lutionary practice in the field of 
trade unionism, one of his many 
key examples of free enterprise 
in a revolutionary democracy. 


Deverall, a pioneer in the 
Catholic social action movement 
in the U. S., is peculiarly well- 
qualified to discuss Asia and the 
democratic revolution in view of 
his residence in nearly every 
country of Asia—and always on 


a grass-roots, commonfolk level. 
(From “Social Action Notes for Priests’) 


Christ's Presence on Earth 


At the Last 
Supper 
Christ Him- 
self insti- 
tuted this 
great sacra- 
ment, the 


=f § see charist. He 
knew that 
He would 
not remain in this world much 
longer in His bodily presence, 
But He did not wish to leave His 
faithful disciples entirely. He 
wished to remain with His fol- 
lowers in some way. And so He 
gave us His presence in the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist to take 
the place of His historical bodily 
presence . .. In the Eucharist, 
at the words of consecration 
uttered by Christ at the Last 
Supper, or now by the priest 
at Mass, bread and wine are 


changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. ... 

“This is a testimonial to the 
depth of Christ’s love for men. 
His delights are to be with the 
children of men, In the Euch- 
arist, Christ Who, has ascended 
into heaven, still remains with 
men on earth. Because He can- 
not be seen by human eyes in 
the Eucharist, because His pres- 
ence in the Eucharist is sac- 
ramental and mysterious, the 
Eucharist is a challenge to the 
faith of men. By believing in 
the truth of this great mystery, 
by believing that He Who could 
feed five thousand men with a 
few loaves of bread, can feed 
millions of men with His Body 
and Blood in the Eucharist, men 
prove the strength, the splen- 
dor and the perfection of their 
Sait as” 

From “My Way of Life” 
by St. Thomas Aquinas 


MY WAY OF LIFE, Pocket Edition of St. Thomas, The Summa 
Simplified for Everyone, by Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.M., and 
Martin J. Healy, S.T.D., Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
Brooklyn, 1952, $1.35 in paper, $1.50 in green imitation leather. 


Reviewed by James Counahan., 
POSSIBLY THE GREATEST 

PUBLISHING EVENT of the 
year passed virtually unnoticed 
in the secular press. The publi- 
cation of this small volume con- 
densing St. Thomas’ Summa 
Theologiae presents the vast 
synthesis of Thomistic thought 
in a form readily grasped by 
every man. This volume is set 
in readable type and is well 
bound in imitation leather. It is 
of such a size and shape that 
the uncompromising intellectual 
brilliance of St. Thomas may 
now conveniently replace such 
less rigorously sound werks as 
The Imitation of Christ for pop- 
ular meditation. 

The Summa was originally 
written by St. Thomas not as his 
greatest work but as a useful 
text for his students. He pays 
special attention to those ques- 
tions of love and hate, God and 
the world which agitated the 
young men of the Schools. All 
those useless questions which 
had marred the texts previously 
in use are here carefully avoid- 
ed. The original work comprised 


38 treatises divided into 631 
questions containing about 3,000 
articles with about 10,000 objec- 
tions and their answers. The 
Benziger edition is contained in 
three quarto volumes which are 
here reduced to 630 pages of one 
volume. 


IX THIS PROCESS OF RE- 
DUCTION much, of course, is 
lost. The objections and an- 
swers seem to be dropped entire- 
ly and most of the argumenta- 
tion by which the distinctions 
and conclusions are supported is 
passed over. While the fascinat- 
ing and peculiarly Thomistic 
method by which truth is drawn 
from error and rigorous proof 
presented for each conclusion is 
here lost what remains is a bril- 
liant synthesis of conclusions. 


St. Thomas was the first to 
succeed in placing theology on a 
truly scientific basis by thor- 
oughly organizing it according 
to its contents. Before his time 
theology was mainly composed 
of scriptural commentaries in 
the course of which various 


St. Thomas Aquinas 





—Virginia Sobotka 


They Really Believe in Providence 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS, Sidelights on the Providence of God and 
the Catholic Family. Edited by Maisie Ward. New York, Sheed 


and Ward, 1953. ; 
THERE IS A SCARCITY of 

books on holiness in the fam- 
ily and particularly on modern 
families which are trying to be- 
come holy. Very often we hear 
of the heroic mother or saintly 
father or child. But seldom do 
we find an account, as in the life 
of Therese of Lisieux, where the 
parents by deliberately and con- 
sciously relying on the graces 
given through their marriage 
vows and by the life of the 
Church have tried to live out the 
fullness of Christian family life 
in our time. Be Not Solicitous 
is a book about thirteen such 
families which have tried just 
that—and are still trying. 

Most thoughtful people agree 
that our times are not easy on 
family life. Threatened by the 
nature of industrial work and 
urban housing; by compulsory 


state education; by the conflict- 
ing pull of a thousand secular 
activities—the family which suc- 
cessfully resists the tide is rare 
indeed. The authors of the es- 
says in this book have in com- 
mon the single theme—that the 
“all else” which our Lord said 
would be added to us when He 
told us to “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His Justice” 
really comes about when it is 
sought. 
THE EXPERIENCES RE- 
LATED in this book are 
about everyday things. The 
Providence of God turns out to 
be very practical for the family 
whose house is saved when a 
sizeable check appears in the 
mail just in time. Another fam- 
ily has its prayers answered 
about whether to have a second 
child—now or later? There is a 
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speculative questions were treat- 
ed. The lines along which works 
in theology were then organized 
were determined by the sequence 
of the Scriptures and not by the 
nature of the questions treated, 
To remedy the resulting confu- 
sion several attempts were made 
at reorganizing theology prior 
to that of St. Thomas. His was 
the first fully successful one and 
the results for this reorganiza- 
tion were first put forth in his 
Summa Theologiae written from 
1265 to 1272. 

THE SUMMA IS ORGANIZED 

IN THREE PARTS. The first 
treats of the flow of creatures 
from God; the second treats of 
the return of creatures to God, 
and the third of the events of 
Sacred History. Once God wills 
to create, His creatures will of 
their very nature dispose them- 
selves in a certain order. Of this 
natural order St. Thomas treats 
in the first part of the Summa 
speaking first of God, then of 
the angels, then of man and of 
providence. Once creatures are 
established in their own exist- 
ence they begin to act. The im- 
mediate ends of this action are 
many but the last end of it is 
God alone. Hence in the second 
part of the Summa St. Thomas 
deals with the return of crea- 
tures to God. Since men can 
only get in touch with God by 
His Grace it is dealt with here, 
Besides this order arising from 
the natures of things there is a 
supernatural order arising from 
the will of God alone. The cen- 
tral event of this order is the 
Incarnation of Christ which is 
dealt with in the third part of 
the Summa. 

This work is not and does not 
claim to be a summation of all 
knowledge. While many philo- 
sophical questions are treated 
the basic organization is theo- 
logical, that is God centered, 
Mathematics, Logic and the 
other sciences are treated only 
incidentally. 

The marvelous symmetry of 
this synthesis is retained in the 
present ‘pocket edition although 
much of the argumentation is 
lost. However, many people will 
be led on to seek a more pro- 
found knowledge of theology and 
philosophy from this convenient 
and readable survey of their 
conclusions. The first part done 
by Fr. Farrell, O.P., seems to be 
better integrated and of a higher 
literary quality than the second 
and third parts done by Fr, 
Healy. However, in all the wis- 
dom of St. Thomas shines 
through. 

—James Counahan 


“ETATRED OF MEN is due 

to envy. Envy is sorrow 
about someone else’s good. 
Since man naturally loves the 
good wherever it is to be 
found, hatred of men is the 
end of a journey, not a be- 
ginning. In the beginning 


men naturally love one an- 
other. It is only after sin has 
deformed and destroyed man’s 
natural good will, it is only 
after a man has seen his own 


lack of good that he comes 
to resent the good in others. 
“Hatred then is not so 
much a capital sin—a source 
of other sins—as it is the end 
result of a life of sin. Perse- 
verance in sin leads a man 
to hate God, Who punishes 
sin, and good men in whom 
there is no sin.” 
From “My Way of Life” 
by St. Thomas Aquinas 


beautiful and touching account 
of how an entire family is kept 
together in flight from Hitler’s— 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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They Really Believe in Providence 


(Continued from Page 7) 
then the Russian troops in Cen- 
tral Europe and finally arriving 
at a new home in the U. S. A. 
We learn how a man whose wife 
died when she bore their first 
child joyfully raised this child 
alone through abandonment to 
God's will. The large family and 
its problems are given attention 
in three of the essays. One cou- 
ple whose first child was men- 
tally defective found through 
this experience a new meaning 
to their faith. One of the nicest 
of the chapters tells of the in- 
terracial marriage of a former 
director of the Harlem Friend- 
ship House. And there are other 
equally interesting chapters. Not 
everyone in this book is poor. 
Not all of them have “fled to 
the country” or have started 
“Christian communities.” Most 
of them are ordinary folks with 
an extraordinary trust in God 
and vision of the sacrament of 
Marriage. 

MASE WARD @#ONTRIB- 

UTES a “Plea for the Fam- 
ily” in the first fifty pages of the 
book. It is her skill, by the way, 
which must be credited for se- 
lecting and editing the experi- 
ences included in this volume. 


Her part of the book clearly 
states that it is the duty of all 
Catholics to support by prayers 
and works efforts at Christian 
family living such as these. Her 
Christian and womanly sympa- 
thies go out to these young peo- 
ple who have cheerfully assumed 
the hardships and sufferings 
which must be undergone if the 
Christian family is to be re- 
stored in our civilization. Maisie 
Ward not only understands what 
could be called the sociological 
setting of the modern family. 
She also summarizes the most 
recent Papal pronouncements on 
Christian marriage, particularly 
on the question of Rhythm, 
Pius X charged Catholic Ac- 
tion with the task of ‘Restoring 
All Things in Christ.” Certainly 
the family is the most funda- 
mental of all the institutions in 
the modern world to be restored 
—and a vocation within reach of 
the great majority of us. This 
book will provide sympathy, en- 
couragement and considerable 
humor for those who have al- 
ready or who some day will set 
out to restore the family in 
Christ. 
by Robert Spencer 


Segregation Not Catholic Tradition 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tians of a _ so-called ‘cursed 
race.” In 1677 a Dutch Prot- 
estant theologian and physician 
wrote a treatise setting forth the 
“cursed race” idea as applied to 
Negroes and also the inhabitants 
of India and the Dutch East In- 
dies, Scholars have found in a 
_ Hebrew commentary on Genesis 
not earlier than the fifth cen- 
tury, A.D., a legend that Ham 
was driven from the Ark for ab- 
ominable things and in punish- 
ment his skin and that of his 
descendants turned black. This 
“cursed race” theory spread 
rapidly from the 17th to the 
19th century, seized upon by 
people who wished to justify 
slavery and the oppression of 
colored races. 


Segregation flourished in the 
South partly because it received 
this false semblance of a divine 
sanction. From the time a 
“white” child is old enough to 
be taken to church he realizes 
that only fairskinned persons 
attend that church. Soon after- 
ward he sees only persons of a 
darker skin color pouring out of 
what is generally a far less 
sightly church building “on the 
wrong side of the tracks.” Here 
is the twin germ of the double 
conviction that segregation must 
somehow be ordained by God 
Himself, seeing that it exists in 
what is presumably the House of 
God, where one ostensibly learns 
right from wrong, and that race 
Bupremacy is thus a God-given 
fact. 


Primarily generated in such 
churches, segregation and the 
notion of race supremacy spread 
throughout every walk and 
phase of life. Root segregation 
out of the “House of God” and 


A SEMINARIAN SAYS: 

= “In sincerest humility I can 
easily say I am a much better= 

Eseminarian because of what Iz 
elearned. Once in a while we= 
experience something which2 
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racism will gradually wither 
away. But most Southern Prot- 
estant ministers even if doubting 
that segregation is right fear for 
their livelihood if they integrate. 
They also are not saints. When 
a saint does arise among them, 
he will be driven out and held 
to be a crank or crackpot or 
Communist. Bad customs and 
bad traditions are not “exor- 
cised” overnight, by no matter 
how much prayer and fasting. 
Yet,segregation in worship re- 
mains the root and heart of the 
matter. 

Some Catholic Racists 
At THIS POINT, there will be 

readers who will say that 
they know many Catholics, 
north and south, laity and even 
—sadly enough—-priests, who 
not only conform to racist the- 
ory and practice, but openly fa- 
vor it. This is indeed a scandal, 
and highly verifiable. But I sub- 
mit it is based on their living in 
a predominantly non-Catholic 
society. They too are chame- 
leons, reflecting the difficult 
terms of their environment. 
Some priests, faced with the 
task of building churches, 
schools and convents, and with 
the environmental views of par- 
ishioners subjected to all man- 
ner of non-Catholic and anti- 
Catholic pressures, fear to of- 
fend them, fear to lose too many 
through teaching “too hard a 
doctrine.” In this they are not 
altogether unlike Protestant 
clergymen. But is not to be for- 
gotten that the priest and his 
flock are a minority in most 
communities. Catholics form 
only 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 


At the outset of this article, 
I identified myself as a so-called 
white man who, over a four year 
period, once wrote a column for 
a so-called Negro newspaper. I 
was not trying to be cute. The 
designations “white” and Negro 
are social fictions. The late Gil- 
bert Chesterton long ago wrote 
that since the first morning of 
Creation there had never been 
such a horrifying spectacle as a 
white man, a man the color of a 
snowbank or bedsheet. In his 
maddest fancies, Edgar Allan 
Poe never conjured up anything 
as affrighting as a white man. 





Negro means black, and I for 
one have never seen a black 
man, although I have seen some 
very dark brown men. But there 
is a more serious aspect of this 
social fiction, not to be remedied 
semantically. 
“Racial Repugnance” False 
CCORDING TO THE EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA BRITTANI- 
CA—see the lengthy study in 
ethnology—only 25 per cent of 
all “Negroes” presently residing 


in the United States are of pure — 


African Negro stock, and there 
is a reason for this. For exam- 
ple, a Josephite priest once told 
me that a survey made in the 
Southern state where he func- 
tioned—and made by a social 
welfare commission — revealed 
that of children born out of wed- 
lock of mixed racial parentage, 
the father was “‘white’’ and the 
mother “colored” in a ratio ap- 
proximating 200 to 1 over cases 
where the father was “colored” 
and the mother “white.” 


This clearly reduces to ab- 
surdity two “white” Southern 
myths, the one about “racial re- 
pugnance” and the other about 
the safeguarding of 
womanhood. Patently it is “Ne- 
gro” womanhood that is in need 
of safeguarding. To a Catholic, 
there can be only one remedy 
for this Southern hypocrisy and 
double-talk, the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. 


A woman of Mrs. Grant’s cul- 
ture and literary gifts should 
not be so careless in her nomen- 
clature. Charity and intellectual 
integrity call for a more precise 
use of the tools of language. 
Mrs. Grant pathetically revealed 
her Southern insularity in her 
embarrassing statement ‘We 


Tar Heels, black and white, are 
proud of our State-supported vo- 
cational schools for Negroes.” I 
would bet Mrs. Grant all the 
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Negro Sisterhood Formed in 1829 


By Charles Lumpkin 


O THE AVERAGE AMER- 

ICAN CATHOLIC little or 
nothing is known of the Amer- 
ican Negro Sisterhoods. Of the 
three distinct Negro orders— 
The Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, the Sisters of the Holy 
Family, and the Franciscan 
Handmaids of Mary—the Ob- 
lates are the oldest, having been 
founded 123 years ago. Grace 
Sherwood wrote their history, 
THE OBLATES’ HUNDRED 
AND ONE YEARS, in 1929. 


The community was founded 
in Baltimore, Maryland in 1829, 
on the grounds of old St. Mary’s 
seminary, by a Sulpician priest, 
Father Joubert, and three young 
Negro women of San Domingo, 
who were refugees of the West 
Indies. These young women were 
highly educated, and also had 
means of their own, with which 
they financed the infant order. 

A large part of the book is 
devoted to the early struggles 
of the sisters. Every religious 
community experiences hard - 
ships and trials in its time of 
foundation, but the difficulties 
of the Oblates were harder on 
account of the time they started 
—30 years before the Civil War, 
and too because of the color of 
their skin. More than once they 
were told they should disband, 
and at one time they almost 
came to the end. Yet these 
brave women struggled on. Each 
year more young women joined 
them. Soon after their begin- 
ning American girls began to 
seek admission into their com- 
munity. Not once did they think 
of giving up. There were times 
when they didn’t have a Chap- 
lain, and many Sundays they 
had to go out to assist at Mass. 
More than once they were with- 
out the Blessed Sacrament in 
their Chapel, yet they stuck to 
the vows they had made to 
Almighty God, and continued to 
persevere. Nor were they dis- 
couraged when their first two 
missions in Philadelphia, Pa. 
and New Orleans, La. had to be 
closed after a year or two. 

At the time the Oblates were 


founded no attempt was being 
made in Baltimore to give 
schooling to colored childrer. ex- 
cept for private schools which 
were supported by San Domini- 
can refugees, who also were the 
teachers, many of whom were 
educated, as well as wealthy. It 
was this group that formed the 
nucleus of the first Negro con- 
gregation of Catholic nuns. 


As stated before, the place 
and the time will give the reader 
an idea of the many hardships 
these valiant women had to con- 
tend with. However, they were 
always fortunate in having sym- 
pathetic and understanding 
spiritual directors. Also the 
Bishops of Baltimore were 
always on their side. 


Material things may go against 
one, as for example the Oblates 
did menial labors such as cook- 
ing and mending in seminaries, 
as well as washing and ironing 
for outsiders to keep body and 
soul together, as well as to keep 
their community intact, but 
their every thought was the 
spreading of the faith and help- 
ing their unfortunate brother. 
Each misfortune gave them new 
life, surviving the vicissitudes of 
the Civil War, and the many ob- 
stacles that come with being a 
Negro. They weathered the 
storm and today they are a suc- 
cessful community in the United 
States and Cuba. 

The Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence have come a long way. 
Although their first two mis- 
sions were failures, they did not 
falter. Today they number more 
than 300 professed Sisters with 
progressive missions in many 
cities of the south, and as far 
east as Boston, Mass. In the mid- 
dle-west they are established in 
the archdioceses of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chicago, Ill. and the dio- 
cese of Leavenworth, Kans., also 
Baltimore, Md.; Washington, 
D.C., as well as Havana, Cuba. 

It is the true Christian belief 
that no trial which God sends 
or permits needs ever overcome 
one, providing such a one has 
his heart and hopes in God. 
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proverbial tea in China that 
most of the students in those 
schools are not black but of 
varying mixtures of Caucasian 
and African bloods. Not all 
dark-skinned Africans are Ne- 
groes, by a long shot. And why 
should Mrs. Grant be proud of 
any aspect of enforced second- 
class citizenship, or any segrega- 
tion of the Mystical Body of 
Christ? 

THERE ARE PROPRIETARY 

AIRS and graces showing, 
most embarrassingly, in several 
of her expressions of Southern 
pride, despite Mrs. Grant’s good 
intentions. 

When St. Augustine, the Afri- 
can, uttered so beautifully the 
never-to-be-forgotten words, “O 
Felix Culpa,” he was thanking 
God for the Fall of Man, in that, 
through God’s wondrous love, it 





brought His only begotten Son 
into the world, and through the 
Cross, Redemption. And Christ 
“knew what was in man.” 
Love of All Sinners 
OW ANY MAN OR WOMAN 
knowing what is in himself 
or herself, all the actual and po- 
tential reeking corruption, can 
then look down on anyone else 
for any reason—but especially 
because of a difference of skin 
color or hair texture—remains 
the ultimate mystery, the mys- 
tery of “pride,” the mystery of 
iniquity. In line with St. Au- 
gustine’s thought, one may be 
happy God permitted one to sin, 
if one not only repented, but 
came to a love of all other sin- 
ners of whatever race, seeing 
that sin has no color. 
That, I submit, is the Chris- 
tian attitude on race. 
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